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XIII. 

EXPLORATIONS AMONG THE RUINS OF PACHACAMAC. 

PERU. 



By John Schumacher. 



Communicated. 



On the 3d of May, 1873, we left Lima, to visit the ruins of 
Pachacamac,* distant about five leagues, in a southerly direction. 
H. B. M.'s General-Consul in Peru, Dr. Hutchinson, procured the 
necessary horses, and his amiable wife (like her husband, an arduous 
collector) supplied us richly with eatables and drinkables. Our 
party consisted of Dr. Hutchinson ; Lord Cochrane, a young English 
officer, and a near relation to the famous Chilian Admiral of the 
same name ; Mr. J. B. Steere, an American naturalist ; another 
young Englishman, whose name I have forgotten ; Mr. Silva, jus- 
tice of the peace, from Lurin ; Master George Wilson, son of the 
English Vice-Consul, a very active and amiable young man ; myself, 
and my second son, Christian, a boy of twelve years. The latter, 
though a mere child, is, nevertheless, a good hunter and collector, 
and was a very useful member of the party by his indefatigability 
and sharpness of sight in ferreting out objects worthy of being col- 
lected. 

One part of the excursion — from Lima to Chorillos, a fashionable 
watering-place — was made by sail ; the other part, on horseback. The 
road, after leaving the outskirts of Chorillos, leads through a swamp, 
abounding in game, fevers, and frequently also in robbers. It is in 
some places so narrow that the cavalcade could only move in 
single file. After some hours' ride, the desert, in which Pachaca- 
mac lies half buried, slopes down towards this swamp, upon which 
it is slowly but steadily encroaching. Soon every sign of vegeta- 
tion disappears ; we are swallowed up by the desert. 

* The name Pachacamac is composed of two Quichua words, signifying " Crear 
tor of the World". 
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On our way out, we followed the coast-line of the Pacific, the 
blue waves of which dashed gracefully up the white beach, gener- 
ally in a playful way, but now and then, in a heavier swell, which 
came on roaring, breaking with a rolling thunder over the pebbles, 
and throwing its silvery spray upon and far beyond us. The dark- 
blue sky of the tropics was reflected from the burnished surface of 
the "peaceful sea", upon which the glittering rays of the sun were 
merrily dancing, wrapping everything in an atmosphere of light, 
cooled by the fanning of the gentle sea-breeze. Some hundreds of 
light-winged sea-birds united the useful with the beautiful in enjoy- 
ing the results of their ichthyological studies, and the bracing 
influence of the morning-air, clear and cool, like crystal ; and high 
above them a solitary eagle drew his wide and threatening circles, 
and seemed to be doubtful whether to dart upon the shrieking 
rabble below him, or to begin his poetical flight to the sun. We 
likewise felt the vivifying influence of nature's beauty, harmoniously 
combined ; and, inhaling eagerly the balmy morning-air, we came 
to the conclusion that mere breathing could be a delight. 

The superiority of mules over horses for such voyages was again 
demonstrated by Mr. Silva's animal, which, though always going in 
an easy, shambling pace, and in no way seeming to exert itself, 
nevertheless frequently forced us to put our horses to a sharp gallop, 
to be able to keep up with it. 

After due time, we arrived at Pachacamac, " The Lone City of 
the Silent," one of the Karnaks of South America. The only 
plant growing among its ruins here and there is a Bromeliacea, 
participating in the ruinous aspect of its habitat. Formerly the 
country was highly cultivated, and irrigated by many hundreds of 
water-courses, constructed by order of the Incas, or probably already 
by the Yuncas, a people who inhabited this region at a pre-Inca time. 
The Spaniards destroyed all the canals, or allowed them to fall into 
decay, and doomed the place to its present desolation. Yery little 
is known about the Yuncas. They became tributary to the Inca 
Pachaeutec. Cuismancu was then Hatun apu (Great Master) of the 
Yuncas. Their idols were fishes, and the number of nets and 
paddles found in their graves, combined with their geographical 
position along the coast of the Pacific, proves that the majority of 
them were fishermen. 

The Incas, unlike the Spaniards in later times, were satisfied to 
impose their mundane rule, and did not interfere in religious mat- 
ters. The temple of Pachacamac is said to have been on the slope 
of a great hill, to the south-west of the town. This does not agree 
32 
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with Spanish tradition, which places it on the western summit, I 
am inclined to believe that the Temple of the Sun was on the summit, 
the ruins of which, situated on three lofty artificial terraces, are still 
risible. This error of the Spaniards arose probably from the fact 
that the Incas, too, adored Pachacamac as their greatest but invisible 
god. They built no temple dedicated to him, whereas the Yuncas 
had a temple of this god, the remains of which are still visible on 
the western slope, and will be described hereafter. Hernando Pizarro 
wanted to take this temple, famous for its great riches in gold and 
silver ornaments, by surprise, for the sake of completing the ransom 
for Atahualpa's life ; but he did not entirely succeed. The priests, 
aware of his coming, are said to have hidden 400 loads of gold ; and 
as the men who carried them soon after died (they were probably 
killed), the traces of these treasures have been lost. However, he 
succeeded in securing booty which was afterwards estimated at 
80,000 castellanos. 

Pachacamac is said to have been destroyed under circumstances of 
revolting cruelties towards the inhabitants and some hundred virgins 
of the Sun, though Herrera contradicts it in saying, " Sacaron 
tambien sus virjenes Mamaconas, porque no se las violassen." Af- 
ter destroying the buildings, in their search for gold, the Spaniards 
dug up the graves, and rifled their quiet inhabitants of every orna- 
ment of intrinsic value. Even the jaws of the mummies were 
broken open with the despoilers' swords, in search of little pieces of 
gold and silver which the Indians used to give their departed as a 
viaticum. These atrocities against the living and the past genera- 
tions, which the Indians held in the highest veneration, laid the 
foundation of quiet but deadly hatred against the Spaniards ; and 
this feeling is still a distinguishing feature of the present numerous 
Indian tribes against every white man in general. 

Coming unawares upon a crowd of soldiers and their wives, — all 
Indians, of course, — my presence stopped their merry chatter, con- 
ducted in their musical Quichua. They were sullen and silent, 
without looking at me, and began their harmless talking ag'ain after 
I had passed to some distance. This feeling they participate with 
the Araucanians, who address every white man coming to their 
country with the flattering term of " murderer." 

Several writers speak of the gloominess of the Indians ; I am 
inclined to believe that they are only so in the presence of the white 
people. 

The destruction of the buildings and graves has gone on up to 
the present time, and in consequence of it these extensive ruins 
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present the disgusting spectacle of destroyed charnel-houses. Even 
I myself contributed to it, so far as the opening of graves is con- 
cerned; but, then, I had at least the consideration to cover the 
exhumed bones again with sand. The whole ground, far and wide, 
is strewed with ribs, spines, legs, and is covered with dried flesh and 
skulls, in every state of preservation. Some are entirely bleached ; 
others, in the lapse of time, overgrown again with lichens, which 
have died long ago ; some bare, others covered with dry flesh and 
with scalps, fluttering in the wind. Bodies of men, women, and 
children, of every age, of different races, and buried at different 
times, lie scattered about, making the air redolent with a sweetish 
smell peculiar to the " dust of ages " ; and inducing, in some in- 
stances, the barbarous and somewhat indecent feelings of a degen- 
erated neighborhood to make the relics of the past generations the 
vehicle of coarse and disgusting sports of the present. 

But the impressions received are not all of such a revolting char- 
acter. 1 was, for instance, almost touched to see the skull of a 
young girl which had just been dug up. It was covered with long, 
flowing hair, and made the same impression of childish innocence 
and beauty among all the full-grown remnants of her tribe. The 
smooth bones of her face, her fine teeth, and the general youthful 
outlines, formed a strong contrast to the ghastly grin of her hoary 
neighbors, perhaps her relations. So even the grave, after many 
hundred years, has its distinctions of grim old age and youthful 
charms. Perhaps the utter absence of any thing but desolation and 
decay made this impression more striking. 

Whether the old Indians mummified the corpses artificially or not 
has not been decided. There exist different opinions about it ; but 
I think it is more probable that the dryness of the climate, com- 
bined with the action of saltpetre, which abounds everywhere, was 
alone sufficient to produce mummification. At least up to this date 
no undisputed signs of an artificial embalming have been found. 
Moreover, corpses of animals do not rot ; but if they are not devoured, 
as in most cases, by the numerous scavenger birds {Cathwrtes aurce), 
they dry up. 

Among the bodily remnants of these vanished peoples lie scat- 
tered those of their former handicrafts and art. Some of these 
specimens are rudely fashioned, but others highly finished and in 
good taste. The forms of these articles, especially those of the 
pottery, are, in many cases, almost identical with the antiques. I 
made a large collection of the coverings for the mummies, either 
of rough or fine cotton weavings, or of vicuna or llama wool. They 
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are sometimes excellent in pattern and texture, and have often their 
bright colors. Besides wooden and metal implements, a great 
variety of simple and glazed* pottery is found, partly empty, partly 
filled with corn, — among it the famous Zea rostrata, — yams, beans, 
and other vegetable productions. The metal is an alloy of copper 
and tin, to which they know how to give a remarkable degree of 
hardness by a method known only to them, and lost with them. 
Frequently charms are found, consisting of either stones, partly or 
entirely polished, or shells, still perfect, and such like objects ; and in 
one case I saw the highly polished tail-end of a petrified trilobite, 
which, I think, served for the same purpose. 

Among many other objects which I had the good fortune to col- 
lect, I found a flute made of a polished bone, which had four holes 
on the upper and one on the under side. It made a peculiar impression 
when my son sounded the first tone upon it, after a silence of sev- 
eral centuries passed in the graves of those who possibly danced 
in former times to its merry melodies, or conveyed through its agency 
in quiet moon-light nights the sentiments of their hearts to the 
objects of their love.f A green stone hollowed out, and a round, 
black stone-runner were also found, both used for preparing their 
colors, of which many traces are found on the ruins. Frequently one 
sees small patches of these colors, in which a thin layer of yellow is 
discernible on a vermilion ground. I am inclined to think, accord- 
ing to some slight traces here and there observed, that they used to 
draw onaments on their houses by removing the upper yellow color, 
and exposing the vermilion under it, similar to the so-called schraf- 
fitto used in Italy in Bernini's time. 

Further I saw bronze knives of a peculiar form , and chisels, 
in shape like ours ; paddles, clubs, wooden and stone idols ; a wooden 
bowl, ornamented with the carved neck and head of a duck for a 
handle ; samples of a variety of cloths ; highly finished pottery, and 
plates with the marks of their former owners, consisting of single, 
double, and triple straight or curved lines, either painted or impressed 
with fingers; stone implements admirably wrought; golden, 
silver, and copper ornaments and idols ; slings made for warlike 



* Some writers say that no glazed pottery is found there. This is an error; I 
found many specimens of it. 

f Garc de la Vega. " Tuvieron flautas de euatro o cinco puntos . . . por ellas 

rtafiian sus cantares . . . los quales por la mayor parte eran de pasiones amorosas 

. . . de favores 6 disfavores de la Dama." Ibidem, " They used to play serenades, 

and by the melody they expressed their sentiments, each of which had its own 

melody. In this way one can say that they talked through the flute." 
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purposes, and others for children's toys or practice ; a ball of cotton 
thread, nicely and regularly wound by fingers, withered centuries 
ago ; simple and ornamental distaffs ; a woman's comb, consisting 
of a number of small pieces of flattened thorns of plants, very arti- 
ficially and curiously bound together, and many other specimens of 
domestic art, war, and trade. One of the stone implements, a small 
bowl, not quite finished, allowed me to recognize the way in which 
they had been made ; viz., by drilling many small holes to the neces- 
sary depth, and afterwards breaking away the thin partitions. The 
most remarkable object which I found is a short tobacco-pipe, made 
of a stag's antler, and bearing signs of use inside the bowl. I think 
this is the only proof that they smoked tobacco, whereas it is known 
that they used it as snuff and for medicinal purposes. 

I collected likewise the skulls of four different races, some of 
which bear the marks of fractures healed again, and others those of 
which their owners died. The place of these fractures and their 
general appearance tell in most cases how they were inflicted. On 
an average, they are on the upper portion of the skulls, very irregu- 
lar, and must have been produced by a blunt instrument, or by 
stones. Fractures with sharp edges, such as inflicted by cutting 
instruments, are comparatively scarce; at least, in some hundreds 
of skulls which came under my observation. 

Pachacamac was an old and populous town. Its houses were 
closely packed together in a space of about two square miles, and 
the almost inexhaustible number of mummies of its inhabitants are 
buried inside the town, and even inside the houses, in many layers, 
one above the other. The greater part of the town was built on a 
plane between two hills ; the one to the south-west was principally 
devoted to their places of worship ; the other, to the north-east, was 
covered with private houses. Here they are in the best state of 
preservation, whereas the houses beyond this hill, and those in the 
plane, consist only of substructures. The streets were narrow and 
irregular, allowing, in many cases, only the passage of one indi- 
vidual at a time. The building-material consisted of adobes, sun- 
dried oblong blocks of clay, which show frequently the finger-marks 
of their makers. They are, in many cases, well preserved, on 
account of the extreme dryness of the air. 

Among the remarkable ruins is one temple (probably the old 
temple of Pachacamac), which has a complete arch in its substruc- 
ture. This temple is built in a style resembling the Egyptian. On 
the back part of it are very interesting niches, which were, to all 
appearances, in former times decorated with cotton fringes. In 
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some of the graves, we found on the bodies of female mummie& 
thick twisted cotton fringes, about six inches long, and fixed closely 
on a string. These were worn by women apparently for decency's 
sake. In the mouldings over the above-mentioned niches, the 
impressions of similar fringes are clearly visible. They were evi- 
dently pressed into the material before it was dry, and formed an 
ornament, perhaps for a female idol. In the course of time the 
fringes disappeared, but left their unmistakable impressions in the 
adobes. 

The several coverings of the mummies are too well known to be 
enumerated here again ; but I found one exceptional feature, which 
was new to me, viz., that the whole mummy was frequently sur- 
rounded by a thick layer of cotton. This is kept together by a 
sack of vegetable fibre, plaited like a coarse net, and tied up by a 
strong string of the same material. On the top of these sacks are 
often fixed fiat heads, carved in wood. In most cases they are very 
poorly wrought, but in others they are nicely finished. I saw one 
with inserted eyes — I think fish-eyes — surrounded by artificial 
eyelashes, and the back part covered with natural hair, arranged in 
a perfect chignon style. Another of these wooden faces had a 
striking likeness to the face of the late Duke of Wellington. 

Pachacamac is the skeleton of a town, dotted with the bleached 
skeletons of its former inhabitants. A deep silence reigns over its 
horrors; but the full moon, rising gloriously in the serene sky, 
wipes away, in a fairy-like way, everything shocking, veiling the 
desolate ruins with its wild and silvery light. The dreamy eye of 
the observer seems not any more to dwell upon the naked remnants 
of death and destruction, but upon a dreaming town, with its 
dreaming inhabitants, soon to awake to life again in the first rays 
of the rising sun. Time alone, under such favorable meteorological 
conditions, would have left almost intact this old and populous 
town ; but generation after generation, searching for hidden treas- 
ures, has waged a war of destruction against the venerable relics of 
a highly cultivated people, and has scattered and wantonly destroyed 
those treasures which science alone can appreciate. Nevertheless, 
enough, and to spare, remains to fill the scientific observer with 
admiration of a past civilization, far superior to that of the present 
inhabitants. It is to be hoped that, one day, a well organized 
research will be made, and, let me add, perhaps through American 
enterprise and energy, to lift the veil which still hides so many 
forgotten generations, of whose existence, manners, customs, his- 
tory, development, and decay almost nothing is known. A minute 
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and long enough continued exploration would not alone produce 
important scientific results, but would repay richly all expenses 
incurred in its execution, and might even lead to the discoveries of 
rich silver and gold treasures hidden by the Indians. 

If we inquire into the reasons why such a Wide field of research was 
not fully explored long ago, two disadvantages present themselves at 
once, — the great distance and expense, at least for European explorers, 
and the dangers connected with the undertaking. A trip to Pachaca- 
mac can only be undertaken by a numerous and well-armed party. 
I made this excursion under exceptional advantages. Dr. Hutchin- 
son had by his influence succeeded in inducing Mr. Silva, the 
justice of the peace at Lurin, a gentleman feared by the whole law- 
less tribe of the vicinity, to accompany us, for the sake of protecting 
the valuable life of Lord Cochrane. This protection extended 
naturally over the whole party. 

Mr. Silva offered us the amiable hospitality of his roof, which a 
traveller of education seldom misses among the wealthy land-own- 
ers in Peru, and made us, not alone comfortable, after the fatiguing 
labors of the day, on his beautiful hacienda, but, what is more, he 
made us really feel at home. After a profound, dreamless night, we 
rose with the rising sun, to begin our interesting excavations again, 
accompanied by four Chinamen, kindly lent to us to do the heavy 
work of digging. 

The contrast between the valley of Lurin and Pachacamac is 
very striking. A complete desert and a beautiful and highly culti- 
vated district are only separated by a small river, over which a 
sloping iron suspension-bridge is thrown. This bridge is considered 
a kind of w ( onder in a land where engineering is still in its infancy. 
On the one side of it everything is barren, dead, and desolate; on 
the other, the cool shade of a beautiful avenue of remarkably tall 
weeping- willows refreshes the sun-burnt wanderer, and allows his 
eyes to roam over light-green sugar-cane plantations, contrasting 
splendidly with the darker shades of the rich foliage of numerous 
trees. Butterflies, beetles, and tropical birds, decked in gaudy 
colors, are alive everywhere, and the latter fill the air with their 
melodious twitter. As among individuals the great contrasts, life 
and death, touch each other ; so also here the superabundance of 
tropical riches and beauties, on the one side, and, on the other, the 
utmost desolation and dead stillness which surround ■ " The Lone 
City of the Silent". 



